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SOPHIE ARNOULD. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


SOPHIE ARNOULD, like Mademoiselle de Maupin, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Madame Favart, and other eminent French 
actresses, lyrical or purely dramatic, has been made the lead- 
ing figure in a work of fiction: a play, or vaudeville, in her 
case, which has for its subject the abduction of Sophie from 
her home, and the inscription of her name on the books of 
the French Opera. Once registered on the list of persons 
engaged at the Académie Royale de Musique, a young 
woman, of however tender an age, was freed from all control 
on the part of her family. She was her own, or any one 
else’s, mistress ; and as long as she obeyed the rules of the 
establishment which had taken possession of her, was answer- 
able to no one for her actions. A young girl might go of her 
own accord to the Opera, or be persuaded to present herself 
there; or, as sometimes happened, her name might be entered 
on the books by another person, who had previously, perhaps, 
decoyed her from beneath the custody of her parents. In 
none of these cases had her family any further power over 
her. Lettres de cachet might even be issued, commanding the 
persons named therein to join the Opera ; and it was in this 
way that the Count de Melun, an unscrupulous admirer of the 
two demoiselles de Camargo, got both of them assigned to 
the ballet department of the Académie. Another profligate 
patron of the Opera, the Duke de Fronsac, sinned in a like 
manner, and was reproved in indignant verses by Gilbert, the 
unhappy author of the famous poem, “ Au banquet de la vie 
infortuné convive,” &c. Here are the lines on the subject of 
the Duke de Fronsac’s offence :— 

“ Qu’on la séduise! II dit: ses eunuques discrets, 

Philosophes abbés, philosophes valets, 

Intriguent, seément l’or, trompent les yeux d’un pére ; 

Elle céde, on Penléve: en vain gémit sa mére. 

Echue a l’Opéra par un rapt solennel, 

Sa honte la dérobe au pouvoir paternel.” 

The species of conscription practised in connection with 
the Opera was by no means confined to young women. Male 
amateurs, the beauty of whose voices had been remarked, 
were sometimes forced to take engagements at the Académie; 
and more than one abbé is said to have had his talent thus 
diverted from an ecclesiastical to a lyrical career. All pupils 
and associates of the Académie enjoyed special privileges, 
including (as already set forth) absolute freedom from 
parental restraint. The persons, moreover, of singers, dancers 
and musicians belonging to the opera, were exempt from 
liability to seizure for debt. 

__ In France, it may be added, during the eighteenth century, 
it was not the custom for young ladies in good society 
to visit the Opera before their marriage; though, once 
attended by a husband, the newly-wedded girl could show 
herself at the Opera as much as she pleased. It was indeed a 
point of etiquette that through the Opera she should make 
her entrance into fashionable life. These débutantes of the 
audience department presented themselves to the public in 
their richest attire, their most brilliant diamonds; and if the 
effect was good the gentlemen in the pit testified their appro- 
bation by clapping their hands. Aiter a time, towards the 
end of the reign of Louis XV., brevets conferring the rights 
and privileges of married ladies on single ones were introduced. 
Any young girl who held a drevet de dame could present her- 
self at the Opera, which, in the absence of such a brevet would 
have been practically impossible. “The number of these 
brevets,” says Bachaumont, in the Mémoires Secrétes, “increased 


prodigiously under Louis XVI., and very young persons have | 


been known to obtain them. Thus removed from the modesty, 
simplicity, and retirement of the virginal state, they give them- 
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selves up with impunity to all sorts of scandals. Such disorder 
has opened the eyes of the Government; and it is now only 
by the greatest favour that one of the brevets can be obtained.” 

The Court Choir had its system of conscription equal'y 
with the Académie Royale de Musique; and it was on the 
list of the king’s choristers that Sophie Arnould’s name was 
inscribed before, by an easy transition, she was made to pass 
from the chapel royal to the royal opera house. The Princess 
of Modena had heard Mademoiselle Arnould at the Val de 








Grace, “whither,” says a trustworthy historian, “her royal 
highness had retired, according to the fashion of the time, to 
atone, during a portion of Lent, for the sins she had committed 
during the Carnival, and where she chanced to hear a young 
girl singing a vesper hymn. The princess spoke of Mademci- 
selle Arnould’s talents at the Chateau; and in spite of her 
mother’s opposition (the parents kept a lodging-house some- 
where in Paris) she was inscribed on the list of choristers at 
the king’s chapel. Madame de Pompadour, already struck by 
the beauty of her eyes, which are said to have been enchant- 
ingly expressive, exclaimed, when she heard her sing, ‘Il y a 
14 de quoi faire une princesse.’” 

Sophie Arnould owed her pretty name, in part at least, to 
her own good taste, and in no way to her godfathers and god- 
mothers, who christened her Anne Madeleine. Born, 1748, 
in the very room where Admiral Coligny was assassinated, she 
used to say of her arrival in this world: “Je suis venue au 
monde par une porte célébre.” She remained but a short time 
in the King’s Choir, and in the year 1761, being just thirteen 
years of age, she made her début at the Opera. It is matter 
of authentic record that she wore on that occasion a lilac dress 
embroidered in silver. Her talent combined with her wonder- 
ful beauty ensured her success; and before she had been a 
fortnight on the stage all Paris was in love with her. When 
she was announced to sing, the doors of the Opera were besieged 
by such crowds that Fréron the chroniqueur expressed a doubt 
whether people would give themselves so much trouble to 
enter Paradise. She is said to have sung “with a limpid and 
melodious voice,” and to have acted with “all the grace and 
sentiment of a practised comédienne.” Garrick, visiting Paris, 
saw her and heard her sing ; and he afterwards declared that 
she was “the only actress on the French stage who had really 
touched his heart.” 

The fascinating Sophie was as witty as she was beautiful ; 
and her mots were repeated by all the fashionable poets and 
philosphers of Paris. Her suppers became celebrated, but her 
life of amusement did not cause her to forget the Opera. As 
an instance of the effect her singing had upon the public, it 
may be mentioned that when one ev-ning she refused to appear 
on the stage, and took her seat among the audience, saying 
that she had come to take a lesson from her rival, Mademoiselle 
Laguerre, the minister to whose department the management 
of the Opera belonged did not venture to do more than repri- 
mand her, though the directors had demanded her imprison- 
ment at Fort l’Evéque. Not only the directors but also the 
public had taken offence ; and a party was formed to hiss her 
on the night following her escapade. But no sooner did she 
begin to sing than the conspirators felt themselves disarmed ; 
and those who had come to hiss remained to applaud. 

Sophie Arnould and her rival, Mademoiselle Laguerre, used 
both to sing in the operas of Gluck and of Piccinni; and it it 
be true that Gluck once said to Piccinni, at the famous supper 
party at which the two great composers came together, that the 
“ French were strange people, wanting operas written for them 
when they were unable to sing,” then it must be doubted 
whether either of them can be looked upon as a vocalist. It 
will be remembered that it was her histrionic not her vocal 
talent that charmed Garrick. She was “the only actress,” he 
said—not “the only singer ”"—“who had really touched his 
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heart.” It was perhaps because she had never studied the art 
of vocalization in a good school that her vocal powers gave 
way before their time. She was only twenty-seven years of 
age when the Gluck and Piccinni contests began; and already 
the dilapidated condition of her voice was considered a fair 
subject of jesting. The Abbé Galiani said of her that she had 
“the first asthma he had ever heard.” It is true that at this 
time the sarcasms exchanged between Gluckists and Piccinnists 
had their origin chiefly in the spirit of partisanship by which 
each side was animated. If the singing voice of Sophie Arnould 
was to the Abbé Galiani nothing but an asthma that of Made- 
moiselle Lesueur had no effect on the ears of Marmontel but 
to “tear” them. “Mademoiselle,” he observed (when Made- 
moiselle Lesueur, in Gluck’s A/ceste, had just exclaimed “II 
me déchire le cceur”) “Mademoiselle, vous me déchirez les 


oreilles !” 
(Zo be continued.) 





HOLIDAY NOTES. (No.1) 
By MILESIAN. 


(Continued from page 531.) 


My journey on this occasion was not tnarked by any 
noteworthy incident on land or water. Mindful of a 
recent experience, I restrained myself from whistling in 
the railway carriage. That experience I will now relate. 
I was making a long journey North and found myself, except 
for one other passenger, the only occupant of a second-class 
carriage on the Great Northern. After I had exhausted the 
papers, I fell to whistling, as was my wont. My fellow-pas- 
senger fidgeted about for a while, and at last set up a most 
piercing whistle on his own account, so tuneless and discordant 
that I was perfectly squelched—the precise object he had 
been desirous of attaining, as he afterwards confessed ; for, as 
not infrequently happens, a pleasant acquaintance sprang out 
of an unpromising beginning. Being obliged to do a good 
deal of work in the train, my new friend informed me that he 


naturally preferred his fellow-travellers to be silent, and that | 


if they whistled or sang he treated them homceopathically, and 
with complete success. I could not help feeling how charac- 
teristic this was of the true-born Briton—this selfish isolation 
and complete disregard of his neighbour. Once the frosty surface 
was broken I found my companion agreeable and entertaining, 
full of interesting information, though inclined to be too cock- 
sure of the correctness of his own views. But to return to my 
present journey. It was a foggy night in the Channel, and as we 
came into the river at Dublin, that extraordinary new fog-signal 
was working somewhere on the shore—a Siren endowed withtwo 
voices like“ Orator Puff,” one a falsetto, and the other a gruff and 
grumbling bass which imitates the querulous phrase given out 
by the first about two octaves lower down. Was there ever a 
more cruel misnomer than to apply the name of Siren to these 
useful but unearthly engines devised by modern men of 
science! Or can it be that there is a ponderous philological 
pun involved in the matter, inasmuch as the word Siren is 
connected with a root signifying “to draw,” and the Dublin 
siren certainly “drew” me on this occasion till I longed for 
Ulysses’ roll of wax to stop my ears with, I took the trouble, 
however, to ascertain that the upper or “ falsetto” voice gave 
a C of 528 double vibrations, or a little above the French and 
a little below the Philharmonic pitch. One very curious, and 
[ should imagine unsatisfactory feature in connection with 
this monster is the utter inability of the hearer to localize its 
sound. As I lay in my berth before I knew what it was, I 
could have sworn it came from the saloon. In the saloon it 
seemed to come from the deck, and when I went on deck I 





remained equally puzzled. It then seemed to come from 
underneath my feet. A few days afterwards I was relating 
this experience to some friends, who at once endorsed it as 
identical with their own. They had happened to be recently 
living in the neighbourhood of the spot chosen for some 
experiments with this same Siren, and described its sound as 
seeming to proceed out of their own rooms, when it was in 
reality some miles away. At last we groped our way to the 
North Wall landing place, the hawsers were made fast and the 
gangway run out, and I was soon engaged in that distracting 
hunt for luggage over which my compatriots expend the 
maximum amount of noise with the minimum amount of result. 
But we are a musical race ; oh! yes, for people have gone on 
repeating the statement with such courageous persistence that 
it has become an article of faith in the minds of many intelli- 
gent Englishmen—until they visit our shores—and can remain 
so even after a visit in the case of intelligent foreigners. I do 
not seek to depreciate or disparage our aptitude for music. 
But it would seem as though an alien soil was always neces- 
sary to develop Irish musical talent, if not to reveal its 
existence. In the whole course of my experience I have 
never come across such a thing as part-singing among the 
people, such as one encounters in Wales, Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire, and in the face of this fact, it is absurd to draw 
invidious comparisons to the advantage of the Irish, as I find, 


| for example, that a very recent foreign observer, M. Saint- 











Thomas, has done in his lively but inaccurate sketch, “ Le 
RKéve de Paddy et le Cauchemar de John Bull.” Paddy, 
according to this gentleman, “posséde encore un sens artis- 
tique qui, jusqu’a présent, ne semble que médiocrement 
développé chez John Bull: Paddy est musicien. II est 
musicien dans l’4me, et la harpe d’or qui décore son drapeau 
est un embléme qui n’a jamais menti.” And then again he 
adds, “Le vieux barde a la harpe n’est pas encore un étre du 
passé dans I’'Ile Verte.” It is only fair to add that the tone 
of the whole book is virulently anti-English, and that the 
author is probably blinded by his spite to the real state of the 
case. “The old bard with the harp” is in truth such a rarity 
that I have never seen him at all ; and on consulting an old 
friend who knows every county in Ireland, and has lived there 
all his life, he assurcd me that he had not met a genuine 
Irish harper for fifty years. Fiddlers still abound, and an 
occasional bagpiper may be met with, but the music they dis- 
course can only by a stretch of imagination be called attrac- 
tive. The airs are often very interesting—I hope in the course 
of these notes to give a few characteristic specimens—wild 
and barbaric in character, embellished with the most extra- 
ordinary trills and cadences, and sung in a nasal fashion which 
curiously resembles the delivery of the Parsees. Furthermore, 
the sense of rhythm, as shown by the peasantry in dancing, is 
exceedingly good, But if that gift is to be considered a proof 
of high musical development, we should probably have to 
award the highest rank amongst the nations of the world to 
the savage tribes of Polynesia, and place Spain above 
Germany—even above France, pace M. Saint-Thomas. In 
one field, however, I claim a high, if not the highest, rank for 
Ireland: that of genuinely comic songs, between which and 
the buffoonery of the music-hall a great gulf is fixed. With 
a specimen of this class of song—one of Halpine’s—let me 
wind up my present contribution :— 


O’Ryan was a man of might 
When Ireland was a nation, 
But poachin’ was his heart’s delight 
And constant occupation. 
He had an ould militia gun, 
And sartin sure his aim was ; 
He gave the keepers many a run, 
And wouldn’t mind the Game Laws, 
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St. Patrick wunst was passin’ by 
O’Ryan’s little houldin’, 

And, as the Saint felt wake and dhry, 
He thought he’d enter bould in. 

“‘O’Ryan,” says the Saint, “ avick : 
To praich at Thurles I’m goin’, 

So let me have a rasher quick, 
And a dhrop of Innishowen.” 


“No rasher will I cook for you, 
While better is to spare, sir, 
But here’s a jug of mountain-dew, 
And there’s a rattlin’ hare, sir.” 
St Patrick he looked mighty sweet. 
And says he, “Good luck attind you, 
And when you're in your windin’-sheet, 
It’s up to heaven I'll sind you.” 


O’Ryan gave his pipe a whiff— 
“Them tidin’s is thransportin’ ; 
But may I ax your saintship if 
There's any kind of sportin’ 2” 
St. Patrick said, “A lion’s there, 
Two bears, a bull, and cancer—” 
“ Bedad,” says Mick, “the huntin’s rare ! 
St. Pathrick, I’m your man, sir.” 


So to conclude my song aright, 
For fear I’d tax your patience, 

You'll see O’Ryan* any night 
Amid the constellations. 

And Venus follows in his track, 
Till Mars grows jealous raally, 
But, faith, he fears the Irish knack 

Of handling the shillaly. 


The key in which this was sung, one fine summer evening, 
I found it impossible to ascertain, for, like Mr. Gilbert's Scotch 
ditty, “it wandered about into several.” 








THE LEIT-MOTIVE, ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
By F. CORDER. 
(Continued from page 532.) 
V. 

In each of Wagner's music-dramas the composer has given 
a distinctive feature to the working-out of his themes. Thus 
in Die Meistersinger the themes and their treatment are 
mainly diatonic and contrapuntal, a sort of modernized Bach 
being the general style. In the WV2belung Ring the themes 
are mostly diatonic, but their treatment is more chromatic and 
rugged, smooth and uninterrupted movements being rare. In 
Tristan and Parsifal the themes, as well as their modes of 
presentment, are extremely chromatic; the common chord 
becomes the zzxcommon chord, and everything is subordinated 
to the intensity of the dramatic sentiment. Therefore, the 
Leit-motives are no longer merely displayed ; in fact, one’s 


attention is seldom drawn, as in the other works, to their first | 


appearance ; they are less clearly defined, and assume greate: 
or less intensity according as the sentiment which they repre- 
sent is more or less prominent. In 77ves¢av it is really hard to 
say whether the hero and heroine have their representative 
themes or not. The four chromatic semitones (forming thc 


upper part of the well-known theme which opens the Prelude) | 


sometimes ascending, sometimes descending, which appear in 
dozens of different forms in the music of lsolde pervade also 
those scenes in which Tristan alone is present. Still they are 
generally accepted as forming the Isolde motive, though the 
form in which this phrase appears in the Prelude to Act III: 
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is hardly explicable on this hypothesis, since the rending 
anguish it expresses is clearly that of the wounded hero. 
The theme allotted by Herr von Wolzogen to Tristan is that 
which occurs at the knight’s first entrance :— 


oi Lento, 

(=e 

= po Bes pr be = 

a phrase of similar rhythm to the other, but comparatively 
little used. The peculiarity in 7ristan and [solda is that each 
Leit-motive gives birth to so many others that the parent 
type is difficult to recognize. Wagner states that in writing 
this work he forgot all theory and wrote with perfect abandon- 
ment to inspiration. Certainly the continuous flow of the 
music in Zyistan is more conspicuous than in any of the other 
dramas ; but with all our intense admiration and reverence for 
this masterpiece, we cannot but think the endless transforma- 
tions of such a singularly small number of themes but dubious 
proof of inspiration. In any less titanic hands the result 
would have been laboured and tiresome, but Zvzstan and 
/solda is as much above criticism as the Great Pyramid. 

In Parsifal we seem to rise yet a step higher towards the 
sublime. Technica ly, the work is on a line with Tristan and 
Goétterdimmerung ; the principal scenes being “ free fantasias” 
on one principal subject, with others for episodes. The 
motives stand out very clearly, nearly all the religious oncs 
being broadly melodious and diatonic ; but a greater intensity 
—indefinable but very evident — characterizes their treatment. 
The opening subject, the Blessing of the Sacrament— 
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contains in itself two other important motives, that of the 
sacred Spear (a), and the very pathetic and haunting theme 
of the Divine mercy (4), the developed form of which is this :— 
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Thus the connection of the themes with one another is as 
intimate and subtle as in 7ristan, but their symphonic work- 
ing is less uninterrupted, owing to the libretto being less 
| homogeneous. ‘The two long speeches of Amfortas are finely 

constructed, and the lovely scene in the third act known as 
| the “ Char-freitags Zauber ” is also well developed ; but in the 
second act the form is very indistinct. Throughout the work, 
as in Zristan, Wagner depends wholly and solely upon his 
Leit-motives for material ; such apparent exceptions as the 
choruses in Act I will be found on close inspection to have their 
melodies founded on metamorphoses of more or less appropria e 
| motives. The salient points of certain themes will often be found 
where the themes themselves are not present ; thus the con- 
secutive broken fifths, which impart so striking a character to 
the “ Guileless Fool” motive, will be found in the Prelude to 
Act III. and elsewhere, while the intervals formed by the 
tolling of the cathedral bells may be found everywhere in the 
music of Gurnemanz and the Knights of the Grail. Superficial 
musicians will laugh at these subtleties, and call them labour 
thrown away. Not wholly. Though certainly few people 
care to analyze music and discover all the ingenious art the 
| composer has lavished on his work, yet the merest casual 
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listener will not fail to perceive an indefinable sense of appro- 
priateness everywhere in music constructed on these principles. 
Needless to label the themes and declare in a bombastic pre- 
face what they represent and where they occur. Given a 
composer of high musical powers and of intense dramatic 
sympathy and he swst now follow Wagner's lead. If he do 
so timidly, out of consideration for his audience, woe betide 
him! If he have the confidence of genius he may reveal to 
us even higher artistic glories of which the world has no concep 
tion. But as yet no one has dared to take the first bold step. 
Either the Leit-motive must be a mere casual resource, in 
which case it will be effective in exact proportion to the rarity 
of its employment, or it must be the vital principle of the 
drama, in which case it needs a great symphonist to use it to 
advantage. And a great symphonic writer with strong dra- 
matic instincts is not a combination likely to occur more than 
once ina century. So our advice to the smaller musicians 1s 
to be sparing in the use of the Leit-motive, since otherwisc 
they will only weaken their music, irritate their audiences, and 
awake the scorn and contempt of their critics. 


THE END. 





FELICIEN DAVID AND ST. SIMONISM. 


It is so rare that music collides with philosophy, or that a 
musician is directly inspired by any particular train of thought, 
that the connection of Félicien David, the French composer, 
with St. Simonism may well seem to deserve special attention, 
all the more as that connection led to the composer’s journey 
to Egypt, fraught with such happy consequences to art, namely, 
the creation of the symphonic ode, Le Désert, which is David’s 
masterpiece. It is for that reason that we propose to placc 
before our readers a chapter from M. Azevedo’s interesting 
book Felscien David et son wuvre ; and though it is difficult to 
share the author’s enthusiasm for the exalted spirit of the St. 
Simonian philosophy which did duty in the earlier part of the 
century as outlet for superfluous intellectual steam of the youth 
of the period, it is quite possible to believe that the combination 
of circumstances which gave David prominence among thc 
“endless seekers after truth with no past at their backs,” was 
a fortunate one. The early training in severe though perhaps 
dry discipline prepared a sound mental and moral basis ove1 
which the youthful imagination could take its enthusiastic 


flights without suffering any permanent distortion of judgment | 


or of character. Félicien David, when, many years later, he 
accepted the post of librarian to the Conservatoire, had quitted 
the ranks of the St. Simonian Apostolate, and he even took 
pains to destroy all the music which belonged to that period 
and boasted to M. Weckerlin that not a note of it existed! But 
that inveterate collector and bibliophile has succeeded in 
unearthing two volumes of the Chants religieux, and they are 
now in the library of the Conservatoire. 

The phase of St. Simonism for which, in the name of 
art, we can feel most gratitude is that in which its apostles 
were dispersed, and which resulted in David’s Egyptian 
experiences. M. Azevedo’s biography may now speak for 
itself. The following extract follows upon the description 
of Davids early struggles while yet unknown 
and which can be compared with the similar difficultics 
conquered by Wagner and Berlioz :— 

‘‘ His precarious position, stern privations, and, we may even say, 
dire distress, were little calculated to imbue Félicien David with the 
idea that all was for the best in the best possible world, so that his 
friend, M. Justus, the artist, found it an easy task to interest him in 
that doctrine whose aim it is to class every individual according 
to his abilities, and to judge of abilities according to the work 
accomplished. 


in Paris, | 


| 
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Thus predisposed, our composer suffered himself to be drawn 
into the society of the St. Simonians in the sa/ons of the Rue Mon- 
signy, towards the end of the year 1831. Before long he had 
unreservedly adopted their tenets, which then culminated in the 
form of a religion. 

In the brotherhood of St. Simon, Félicien David found that after 
which he had hungered even more than bread, an intelligent, ardent, 
and sympathetic circle of listeners, capable of understanding, and of 
suggestively responding to his inspirations. At their 7é-unions he 
sang, he improvized on the piano, producing an irresistible impression 
on his audience ; and he derived from his success the necessary 
stimulus to further composition, and renewal of his ideas. 

Even were we qualified to expound and to criticize St. Simonism, 
this would not be the place to do so. What has to be said, because 
it bears intimately upon our subject, is, that it was a powerful centre 
for the intellectual development of the young and enthusiastic men 
who were rallied under its banner ; for this has been proved by sub- 
sequent events. In their discussions they swept away the laws of 
established society in order that new and more perfect ones might 
be planned in their stead, just as Descartes had swept away all the 
fixed principles accepted in his day, in order to find that one which 
serves as a basis for the immortal ‘‘ Discours de la Méthode.” All 


| systems, ideas, schemes, were incessantly proposed, opposed, and 


revived by eloquent voices in debate, or in voluminous writings. It 
is only by its results that so great an activity can prove that it is some- 
thing more than intellectual gymnastics ; and, it must be admitted, 
that the movement certainly did prove fertile in results. 

What a contrast, for instance, in Félicien David’s case, between 
the narrow routine of instruction at the Jesuit College of Aix and 
the liberal education of these passionate discussions, where all things 
were subjected to an upheaval, where the defects of social organiza- 
tion were criticized, remedies suggested, and their efficacy insisted 
upon by the help of arguments drawn from all sciences, by aspira- 
tions roused by all desires, by all sufferings, and by all natural 
feelings ! 

He plunged into the movement with ardour, and his pensive mind 
found therein ever new sustenance. Although he did not attain 
universal knowledge, he learnt to sympathize with all things ; and this 
maturing process endowed him with the gift of expression. 

The prospects which the budding religion of St. Simonism held 
out to him were, besides, such as would most inspire a composer who 
was aware of his own powers, and was eager to employ them. This 
religion, like all religions, was to have its own liturgical music, 
Circumstances offered to Félicien David the mission of creating the 
type of this music, of being the St. Ambrose, the St. Gregory, the 
Palestrina, or the Luther of the St. Simonian hymnology ; and the 
occasion was seized by him with all the enthusiasm of the artist, and 
accomplished with all the fervour and conviction of a believer. 

In the course of a schism, the details of which would be out 
of place here, one group of the St. Simonians went into retreat 
at Ménilmontant, under the guidance of M. Enfantin, who was 
invested with the title of the Supreme Father. The aim of this 
retreat was the preparation for apostleship to distant missions by a 
communal life, the abandonment of many things which are not 
abandoned without a struggle, and the practice of certain principles 
which hitherto had been no more than theories. Ménilmontant was 
the College of the propagation of the new faith. 

Félicien David’s music was in great demand at this retreat, which 
was open on Sundays and ‘Thursdays to visitors, and which was then 
It was necessary to compose a whole 
repertory of religious music which should be of sufficient beauty to 
enhance the prestige of the services. It was also necessary to teach 
these choruses to the brethren, a most painful duty, as almost all of 
them were either men of science, mathematicians, engineers, or 
political-economists, and few, if any, were musicians. 

Sound down by their special rules, the St. Simonians at Ménil- 
montant employed their leisure which their Apostolic studies left 


' them in making a threefold copy of their archives, in mutual instruc- 





tion, and in studying Félicien David’s choruses. M. Tajan-Rogé, 
who had formerly been a violoncello player at the Opéra Comique, 
undertook, deliberately and with unshaken zeal, the difficult post of 
chorus master. With this motley crew of forty chorus-singers, of 
whom at most only twenty possessed the primary qualifications of voice 
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and ear, but of whom not one perhaps could read his part at first 
sight, a wonderful ensemble was formed. 

M. Lambert, the future founder of the Ecole Polytechnique in 
Cairo, and aftewards Bey, gave the brethren classes in mathematics 
and astronomy. 

Filled with irrepressible enthusiasm and impelled to composition, 
Félicien David seized every pretext for writing music ; otherwise he 
would have made occasion. 

Occasions, certainly, were frequent. One day it was the cere- 
mony of dismissing the servants ; so great was the wish of these men 
of science and letters to. wait upon themselves in turn, like soldiers. 
Again, it was the ceremony of taking the habit ; the members had 
adopted a symbolical costume, composed of a cap, a blue tunic, a 
white garment which served as a waistcoat, and wide trousers kept up 
by a belt. The belt was an emblem of the missionary ; the waistcoat, 
which buttoned at the back, was an emblem of fraternity, because 
one could not fasten it without the aid of a friendly hand. Again, it 
was the inauguration of the Temple, that is to say, of a large circus 
erected in the garden by means of earthworks thrown up by the 
brothers who, during their work, sang the ‘“ Chorus of the Workers in 
the Temple,” since inserted in ‘Christophe Colomb,” with the new 
words, “ Amis fidéles ! ” ’ 

Before and after every repast, the choir sang. On the days of 
public admission to Ménilmontant, the crowd were eager to assist 
at these meals, no doubt led rather by curiosity than desire for ed’fi- 
cation, but always respectful. When the singing announced the 
entrance of the Supreme Father, all, at a sign from the Master of the 
Ceremonies, uncovered their heads. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Occasional Hotes. 


A passage from some very clever “Sketches in Russia,” 
by a rambling Australian (Mr. A. F. Morrison, of Melbourne), 
will be read with interest by persons puzzled at the success of 
Rubinstein’s Demon in Russia, after having witnessed the per- 
formance of that work at Covent Garden. Mr. Morrison 
writes: “On one occasion we saw here Rubinstein’s opera, 
The Demon. The thesis of this production is no less formid- 
able a one than to portray to appropriate music the conversion 
of the devil by the prima donna soprano, provided with gauz 
wings for her laudable endeavour. The music, although ir. 
the progress of the drama it is represented as having a remark- 
able effect on the fiend-hero, has failed to charm audiences in 
England or Germany. Still, with touching devotion to native 
art and reverence for a native virtuoso, the Muscovites liste. 
to it night after night, sleeping except during the ballet part: 
We heard it on its seventy-ninth performance. I asked an 
officer of great stature and many medals, who was sitting next 
me, how it was that the theatre was always filled to hear a 
piece everyone confessed to not liking. He answered, ‘ Well, we 


do not like the music much, but then you see Rubinstein is | 


>” 


our greatest Russian composer. 


We mentioned some time ago the verdict against Madame 
Minnie Hauk, for dismissing the solo pianist of her tour, Mr. 
Titus d’Ernesti, because he refused to play on an instrument 
placed in the orchestra space instead of on the stage, and we 
feel bound in justice to add some remarks which a corrcs- 
pondent has sent us on the subject. It turns out in the first 
instance that the plaintiff did not win his case by virtue of it~ 
merits, but by default, none of the defendants being preseut, 
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| He was whistling. 
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and no defence being offered. It is further stated that it was 
“a technical impossibility to place the grand piano on the 
stage, owing to the narrow wings, and it was consequently 
placed on a raised platform in front of the stage, the orchestra 
being removed. This was, however, only for the accompanyist 
of the operatic part. For Titus d’Ernesti, there stood a 
splendid, well-tuned, first-class, upright piano ow the stage, 
where pianos always stand for solo playing. It was upon this 
Upright piano and not on the grand, that Mr, d’Ernesti was 
requested to play, and was immediately discharged upon 
refusal.” The case, it is further stated will be reopened next 
autumn when a good deal more ado about very little indeed 
will be offered to an appreciative public. 


The French Wagnerites will not leave M. Saint-Saéns 
alone ; and his supposed tergiversation from the master’s 
cause is the inexhaustible theme of their comments One of 
them, M. Robert de Bonniéres, reminds him in Le Figaro, 
of an incident which happened after the performance of the 
Walkiire at Munich. “Let me recall to you,” the writer 
apostrophizes M. Saint-Saéns, “that, coming from the theatre, 
you had supper at the Café Maximilian in the company of 
French Wagnerites no less enthusiastic than yourself. One 
of them, however, took the liberty of making objections to 
some parts of the work, when you grew pale in the face, 
in the heat of your fury smashed a plate on the marble table 
and left the room.” M. Saint-Saéns in his reply, of course 
declares that his opinion of the Wadkiire and of Wagner's 
music in general is exactly what it was, and has in no manner 
been changed by the Franco-German war, or any other 
patriotic consideration. The plate incident he does not deny, 
but accounts for it by strong provocation. The gentleman in 
question, if gentleman he was, apparently expressed himsclf 
in very emphatic language, he was not tired nor even bored 
by Wagner's music, but something else which cannot be 
committed to paper. “My good manners,” M. Saint-Saéns 
adds, “not permitting me to reply in the same language, I 
vented my feelings on the crockery, and I am not sorry.” 


A little Frenchman with a black bottle, and a wandering 
Italian minstrel with an /£olian harp, stopped in front of 
French’s Hotel the other day (says the New York Morning 
Journal), -The Italian played the harp in the regulation iron 
steamboat style, but though he banged it as if it were a banjo, 
you could scarcely hear it for the melodious strains of an un- 
mistakable piccolo. ‘—The Frenchman, however, had no piccolo. 
The “ Marseillaise,” a bit of the Barber of 
Seville, and other tunes issued from his pliant lips, and then 
he stood on his head on the bottle and whistled the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Pennies and buttons and matches rattled 
into his cap because he had whistled so well. The Frenchman 
said that he learned to whistle as the birds learn to sing. He 
was born in Rouen, and had whistled all over the world fr 
twenty-five years. He had been in Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, France, and England. He was able to whistle fifty 


| different pieces, including several whole operas, but of all tunes 


he liked best to whistle the “ Marseillaise.” He believed that 
he had whistled it fully forty thousand times. Two years ago 
he landed in the United States. People in America did not 
appreciate cultivated and artistic whistling, and often he had 
to whistle all day for a dollar. He had to whistle for every 
cent he got. He was able to whistle for five hours without 
stopping, and often had done it. His name is Theodore 


| Delacour. 
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| Bebs TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, OcrosEeR 13, 
14, 15, and 16, 1886. 

Conpucror—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 5 eal: 
SERIAL TICKETS (admitting to 7 performances) —« ~ 5 5 0 
SINGLE TICKET—Morning—Front Seats and Gallery, Reserv ed.» I I O 
” ” Evening— » oo OF5 O 
- . Morning—Second Seats, Reserved 010 6 
Evening— o 7 6 
SINGL E FIRST SEAT TICKETS and PLANS will be ready © on n Monday, 


SECOND CLASS TICKETS and PLANS 
AUGUST 16. 
Prior applications for Single Tickets (with the amount required) will be entered 


in the order in which they are received. 
FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 


will be ready on Monday, 


Festival Office, Centenary Street, Leeds. 


TER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1886, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS : 


Madame ALBANI. 

Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, 
Madame PATEY. 

Miss HILDA WILSON. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Mr. W. WINCH. 

Mr. WATKIN MILLS. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 


SoLo PIANIST 


(GLouces 


Miss FANNY DAVIES. 
LEADER - - Mr. CARRODUS. - 
ConpuctorR - + Mr, C. L, WILLIAMS. 
IN THE CATHEDRAL :— 

TUESDAY, at 1.30, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah.” 

WEDNE SDAY, at 11.30, ‘‘ Dvorak’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” Mendelssohn’s “ Re- 
formation ” Sy mphony, Gibbons’ “Almighty and Everlasting God,” S. Wesley’: 
‘“*Exultate Deo,” Hiller’s ‘* Song of Victory.” 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, at 7.30, Rockstro’s “‘ The Good Shepherd,” anc 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hymn of Praise.” 

TILURSDAY, at 11.30, Gounod’s ** Mors et Vita.” 

FRIDAY, at 11.30, Handel’s ‘* Messiah.” 

CHORAL SERVICES DAILY, ann SPECIAL ORCHESTRAL SERVICI 
ON FRIDAY EVENING. 
GRAND CONCERTS AT THE SHIREHALL ON TUESDAY AND 
THURSDAY EVENINGS. 
Full particulars at Mr. Nest’s, Westgate Street, Gloucester. 
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_ thus to be established, goes the foundation of vocal training- 
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THE NATIONAL OPERA QUESTION AGAIN. 


THE American Opera Company, of whose doings we have 





example, would apply with equal force to England as to 
America :-—“It has been a source of wonder why a nation 
which occupies the foremost place in educational progress 
should be without a national opera.” The answer which our 
American cousins supply is fortunately in this country not as 
true at the present moment as it would have been ten years 
ago, “One great reason,” they say, “is that there has not 
heretofore been any well-considered attempt to stimulate the 


ambition of American artists, by providing a home-market 


| for their talent.” 





new work. 


and however financially competent, 


| local organizations in the principal cities. 


As far as music generally is concerned, only 
confirmed grumblers would assert that such a statement 
applies in any sense to England. The programmes of the 
forthcoming Gloucester and Leeds Festivals would alone be 
sufficient to prove the point. If “native talent” does not 


_ produce immortal works, it is not for want of native admira- 


tion. But things are different if we limit our consideration to 
dramatic music—to opera in the strict sense of the word, 
Here also, thanks to Mr. Rosa, distinct progress has to be 
recorded ; at the same time, it would be absurd to say that 
English opera is adequately represented by an operatic 
season, which is in most cases limited to one month in 
London, and which witnesses as a rule the production of one 
Supposing that there were a dozen English 
composers who devoted their time exclusively to the 
dramatic branch of the art, these would have, on the 
average, a chance of being heard once every twelve years. 
That the radical improvement of this state of things 
vould exceed the power of one man, however energetic 
is a fact which the 
Americans are much too shrewd and business-like not to 
perceive. They have accordingly formed a limited company, 
which, like the constitution of the United States, is founded 
upon the principle of federation. ‘The chief board of directors 
has its office in New York, but in it are represented numerous 
Some of these have 
raised a considerable sum by way of guarantee ; thus Boston 
and Chicago dispose of over twenty thousand pounds each ; 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washington and Cleveland have each 


schools, from which the theatre is to draw its supplies of talent 


| just as the grand opera in Paris does from the Conservatoire. 


At the same time, the Americans have very wisely avoided 
the pitfalls of national jealousy and pseudo-patriotic narrow- 
mindedness ; as long as a man can sing well they do not ask 
whence he comes or where he studied, and the ¢mpresario of 
the American opera will be allowed “ to gather all the clements 
from whatever quarter that may conduce to the success of the 
enterprise he directs.” This is exactly as it should be and as 
it has been wherever opera has flourished whether in France, 


| Germany, or Italy. That at the same time most of the singers 


given occasional accounts to our readers, has recently issued | 
| by the conditions of the language and other natural causes 


its official report, which contains some statements and some 
reflections on those statements well worthy of careful con- 
sideration. What strikes one first of all in the comprehensive 


and interesting document are the many parallelisms which 
The following sentence, for 


it offers with home affairs, 


employed in a national opera will be native-born, is implied 


independent of artificial protection. 

Of the result already achieved by the American Opera 
Company it is not our present purpose to speak ; suffice it to 
say that cnough has been done to account for some pride 
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and for much hope.’ Whether any similar institution will ever 
be started in this country is a question which largely depends 
upon the success of the attempt at decentralization recently 
noticed amongst us. That such towns as Birmingham and 
Edinburgh and Leeds should depend, not only for their operas 
but even for their orchestral concerts, upon travelling com- 
panies and other outside supplies is an anomaly which the 
intelligent foreigner finds it difficult to explain. The small- 
ness of our island and the development of railway communi- 
cation have no doubt much to answer for. Certain it is that 
Manchester is not likely to have a good permanent Opera until 
London has one; and equally certain that the metropolis 
will not supply such an organization, with its manifold 
pecuniary and artistic wants, until Englishmen, in London 
as well as in the provinces, have become conscious of the 
fact that no nation without a representative National Opera 
can be called musical. 





Correspondence. 


THE PUFF ILLEGITIMATE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—We live in an age of what Shakespeare (in a different sense) 
calls “ giving (and taking) bold advertisement,” but I think even the 
boldest advertiser ought to show some reverence for fact. Reading 
in the press opinions of the Promenade Concerts, some very glowing 
sentences purporting to be taken from Zhe Times, I turned to the 
pages of that journal with some amazement, knowing well that it does 
not as a rule advocate this kind of entertainment. In the issue of 
Monday, the 16th inst., I accordingly found a short paragraph in which 
the opening night of the Promenade Concerts is dismissed in anything 
but complimentary terms. The first sentence runs thus: “A 
series of Promenade Concerts was opened at Covent Garden Theatre 
on Saturday night, when a very numerous and boisterously appre- 
ciative audience testified to the undiminished popularity which these 
musical entertainments with their accompanying “refreshments,” 
continue to enjoy among certain classes of the community.” This 
sentence is quoted x extenso with the exception however of the 
words which I have italicized. Of Mr. Gwyllym Crowe’s waltz 
“Tittle Sailors,” Zhe Zimes remarks, “ Mr. Gwyllym Crowe who is a 
composer as well as a conductor, contributed a new vocal valse, 
which in many ways resembles the same composer’s “ Fairy Voices ” 
and ‘‘See-Saw” valses, and will no doubt follow them on their royal 
road to fame and darrel-organ immortality.” Here again the words 
are correctly quoted up to “fame,” but the qualifying “ barrel-organ 
immortality” is discreetly omitted. I ask you, Sir, is such a 
proceeding fair, and is there no means of stopping it? The devil is 
sai¢ to be fond of quoting scripture, but I never heard that even the 
devil demeaned himself by quoting a garbled version of it.—Yeurs 
obediently, 

Fair Pray. 





MADAME PATTI AT SWANSEA. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


SWANSEA, August 18.—The reception of Madame Patti 
at Swansea to-day was a remarkable exhibition of enthusiastic 
devotion to a great prima dunna and a kind-hearted benefac- 
tress. The strects of the town from an carly hour were alive 





with a pleasant bustle; the gay decorations and flags, the 
eager excitement of the people of all classes, would have led 
an uninitiated spectator, if English, to suppose that royalty 
was making triumphant progress through the county; if 
Scotch, that a Prime Minister at least was approaching ; an 
Irishman might instinctively have ascribed the demonstration 
to the homage of a grateful people towards a generous and 
sympathetic patron; and to a certain extent he would be 
right in his surmise. But perhaps it might remain for a 
Cambrian—a native of the Land of Song—to connect the 
overflowing and contagious excitement in some degree with 
the love of music. Besides which, he would have the advantage 
of being able to spell out the Welsh mottoes with under- 
standing. Patti is Queen of Song in many countries; at 
Craig-y-nos she not only wears this crown, but wields also the 
sceptre of the Queen of Hearts and of Lady Bountiful to 
boot. 

The prima donna and her party were met at the station by 
the Mayor in his robes, who presented her with an address 
and the first of the numerous bouquets, which appropriately 
expressed the admiration and gratitude of the good towns- 
people of Swansea. The bells of the parish church rang mer- 
rily while the distinguished party drove towards the Albert 
Hall. The great room was perfectly crowded throughout. 
Madame Patti wore a silk and tulle dress of eau de Nil; her 
ornaments were diamonds and pearls. Being the only woman 
who has been decorated with the Russian order of merit, she 
displayed this and the order of King Kalakua. When Madame 
Patti appeared on the platform the whole audience rose to 
their feet at a sign from Sir Hussey Vivian. Her first song 
showed that the prima donna was in good voice, and it was 
also evident that the hearty welcome of those present inspired 
her to go through her work as a labour of love. She responded 
to the recalls after Eckert’s “Echo Song” by “Gin a body.” 
Her rendering of “Il Bacio” aroused the greatest furore, 
which increased to an uproarious height when the first notes 
of “Home, sweet home” were played by Mr. Ganz on the 
piano, The programme is too-long to allow of particular 
description, but Signor Bonetti’s “ Vieni 0 cara,” Mlle. Castel- 
lan’s refined and masterly phrasing of Vieuxtemps’s Polonaise, 
Mr. John Thomas’s Welsh selections, Signor Tito Mattei’s 
“Galop de concert,” and Mr. Augustus Spalding’s recitation of 
one of the Ingoldsby Legend’s, were all performances of con- 
siderable artistic merit. Mr. Ganz played the accompaniments 
in his usual finished manner. 

The success of Signor Nicolini also deserves mentioning ; 
his popularity could scarcely be better proved than by the 
vociferous encores which his first song called forth in the 
early part of the programme, before Madame Patti had made 
her appearance on the platform. The last feature of the 
eventful day was the presentation to Madame Patti of her 
portrait painted by Sant, amidst the enthusiasm of the 
audience, and to the unaffected gratification of the heroine of 
the hour. It was the pleasant duty of Sir Hussey Vivian 
M.P., to make the presentation. In the course of his speech 
he made the following remarks :—“I have been requested by 
the committee of the Swansea Hospital to present this beauti- 
ful portrait to Madame Patti-Nicolini as a slight acknowledg- 
ment of the great benefit she has conferred on our chief 
charitable institution. We are quite sensible that this small 
tribute in no way represents the obligation we are under to 
her. She has received from emperors and kings presents far 
more valuable than we now present to her, but 1 am confident 
that she has never received a present which comes more 
thoroughly from the hearts of those who give it. (Cheers, 
and motions of assent from Patti.) Upon three separate 
occasions Madame Patti-Nicolini has come forward and most 
liberally given a concert in aid of the funds of our Hospital. 
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These have resulted in a magnificent sum, at present amounting 
to between £1,400 and £1,500, being devoted to the Hospital. 
After the portion of the proceeds of this concert which is in- 
tended to be devoted to the Hospital has been handed over to 
that object, I think it will amount to probably £1,700 or 
£1,800. (Loud applause.) Now this is a very large sum for 
any one individual to give, and I am quite sure this community 
would not have performed their duty unless they in some 
substantial manner recognized the great benefits Madame 
Patti-Nicolini has conferred on us.” Mr. Spalding responded 
in happy terms on behalf of Madame Patti, Signor Nicolini’s 
limited knowledge of our language rendering him too modest 
to attempt the task. The proceedings terminated with a 
protracted storm of applause. 

The return journey was marked by the same general 
rejoicing which had been displayed in the morning. At 
every roadside station crowds had assembled, and raised lusty 
cheers as the train passed by, an especial feature being the 
delight with which all the little children entered into the 
spirit of the occasion. 

It is highly gratifying to hear that the proceeds of the 
concert, which are to be devoted to the Swansea Hospital, 
will add a sum of £200 or 4300 to the large amount pre- 
viously raised for that charity by the aid of Madame Patti, 
amounting altogether to about £1700 or £1800. The other 
half of the profits of to-day’s concert will be distributed 
amongst local charities. 








“Musical World” Stories. 


THE WEDDING MARCH. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
(Translated by Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER.) 
(Continued from page 523.) 

Her disgrace, and the grief and loss of her children; her long 
years of suffering and struggles, all rushed again upon her with over- 
whelming force. All her prayers had been in vain. She felt herself 
a prey to the wildest and most conflicting emotions. 

Her self-reproach that this was still possible threw her, in her 
despair, into an abyss of misery. 

Once more she suffered the taunts of the people during her 
hypocritical journey to the church. 

Again she mercilessly scourged her own pitifulness. That she 
could not now repress her tears, nor banish her bitter memories— 
that through her stubbornness she had placed her parents in a false 
light, had injured her own health, and, in consequence, killed the 
children which were born to her—and with all this had pretended a 
piety which she did not possess. And this was what she was now 
proving! Oh, that she could still feel so—that she had gained so 
little self-control! So miserably pitiful did she feel that she did not 
dare to look up to God, for how had she not deceived herself and 
him. 
these ugly thoughts possessing and tormenting her, and just at the 
present moment ? 

Was she envious of Mildrid, envious of her own daughter? No, 
that she was not, and she began once more to take courage. ‘The 
daughter should be the expiation for the mother’s sin—that was a 
glorious thought. Can children do this? Yes, as truly as that they 


But why--she could not help asking herself-—why were all | 


are our own Creation, they can; for had not she, her mother, im- | 
planted and cherished the sense and love of truth which lay in | 


Mildrid’s nature ? 
But if this was now to be repaid to her, she must be ready to 
receive it with repentance and gratitude. And almost before Randi 


was herself aware, she could again pray and prostrate herself 
in deepest humility and thankfulness before the Lord, who had once 
more shown her what she was without Him. 
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She prayed for mercy, as one pleading for life. Now she could 
begin a new life, that she felt. 

The sum total was now cast up. This was the last reckoning, 
and she was defeated. And she stood up and looked heavenward, 
while the tears streamed down her cheeks. She felt so happy. God 
had taken all pain from her. 

Had she never felt like this before? No; never as now. The 
victory had only just been won. And she walked on, and she felt 
it; she had found herself once more. Something which had hitherto 
held her enchained had yielded. In every movement she felt herself 
enfranchised in body and soul. 

If, next to God, she was indebted to her.daughter for this blessed 
change, Mildrid should also enjoy her happiness in fullest measure. 

She entered the passage leading to the grandmother’s rooms, but 
none recognized her step. She grasped the door-latch, and opened 
the door as if it were some one else. 

** Mildrid, come here !” she said. 

And Mildrid and the grandmother looked at each other amazed. 
This was no longer the mother. Mildrid hurried over to her. What 
could have happened? The mother grasped her arm, closed the 
door behind her, so that they were alone, and then threw herself on 
her bosom, and wept, and wept, while she embraced her with a 
warmth and tenderness which Mildrid, ennobled by her own love, 
responded to most heartily. 

“May God for ever bless and reward thee!” whispered the 
mother. 

The two in the parlour saw them coming hand in hand across 
the court, and so swiftly that they guessed something had happened. 

The door opened, the two entered, and came up to them. But 
instead of giving Mildrid to Hans, or saying anything to him, or to 
the father, Randi once more drew her daughter closely to her, and 
once more cried with renewed and heart-felt emotion : 

“May God for ever reward and bless thee !” 

A short time after, all four were sitting in the grandmother's 
room. 

The old woman was in a right merry humour. She had long 
known, through the girls, who Hans Haugen was, and she regarded 
this union as a reparation in the life of her son, and daughter-in-law. 

The lively old woman was also pleased to consider that Hans 
was very handsome. 

They all four remained with her, and the day ended with the 
father reading out of the prayer-book, and he began with the words, 
“God has been in our house.” 

* * * * “ 


Of their further life, I will only cite two days, and in each only 
a few moments. 

The first is the wedding day of the young people. 

Inga, Mildrid’s cousin, who was now a wife herself, was there to 
dress the bride. ‘The tireing took place in the store-house. 

The old chest, in which the silver bridal ornaments of the 
Tingvolds were kept, was opened. Crown, waistband, necklace, 
buckles, rings, were all brought forth. 

The grandmother had had the key, and she was present at the 
opening, and Beret was her lieutenant. 

Mildrid was already dressed in all her other bridal finery, when 
these glories—carefully cleaned the week before by Beret and the 
grandmother—came into the light of day, and were examined piece 
by piece. 

Beret held the mirror before the bride. 

The old woman told how many of their race had worn thes: 
silver ornaments on their wedding-day, but how the happiest of all 
the brides had been her own mother, Aslaug Haugen. 

At the same moment the first notes of the family “ Wedding 
March” was borne in to them. 

Everyone was silent for a moment, and then hurried to the door 
to see what it was. 

The first whom they saw was Endrid, the father of the bride. 
He had seen Hans Haugen and his brothers and sisters driving 
up to the farm. It did not often occur that Endrid was 
blessed with an inspiration beyond the everyday routine, but this 
time he had felt that these guests must be received with the 
“Wedding March.” He fetched the musicians, and they were 
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ordered to play. And now he himself stood amongst them before 
the store-house, the silver jug, filled with wedding beer, in his hand. 
Some others joined him. Hans and his faithful brothers and sisters 
drove into the court in two carriages, and it could be plainly seen 
that they were touched by their reception. 

An hour later the “Wedding March” was, of course, struck up 
again. And this was when the bride and bridegroom, the bride’s 
parents, the grandmother, Beret, and the bridegroom’s brothers and 
sisters came in pairs out of the house to enter the carriages. In certain 
moments of our lives everything seems favourable, and on this day 
the bridal procession drove away from ‘Tingvold in brilliant spring 
weather. ‘There was such a throng of people at the church that 
nobody could remember to have seen anything like it. Everyone 
in this gathering knew the history of the race, and knew how closely 
the Bridal March, which clanged merrily over the heads of bride and 
bridegroom and the whole merry procession, was knitted into their 
fate. 

And because everyone’s thoughts ran in the same channel, the 
clergyman chose a text for the wedding sermon which enabled him 
to expound that our children are the crown of our lives, which shines 
through our honour, our development, and our labour. 

As they Jeft the church, Hans remained standing for an instant 
at the church door. He said something. In her bewildering 
happiness the bride did not hear it. He wished that she should look 
at Ole Haugen’s grave, which was clothed in a bright garb of 
flowers. She did so, and they chose their way so that they passed 
closely by the grave. 

The parents followed them. 

* * * * * 


‘The other moment in their lives which we wish to particularize, 
is Endrid’s and Randi’s first visit as grandparents. 

Hans had succeeded in carrying out his plan, that the newly- 
married pair should inhabit Haugen, although he had been obliged 
to promise to take over Tingvold when the old people neither could, 
nor would feel themselves any longer equal to its cares, and when 
the old grandmother was dead. 

In this whole visit, however, there was only one thing with which 
we have anything to do, and that is the following : 

When Randi had been joyfully and hospitably welcomed, she 
was sitting down with her daughter’s baby on her lap, and she at once 
began to softly rock it and sing it to sleep, and her lullaby was the 
“Wedding March.” 

Mildrid clasped her hands in astonishment, but instantly con- 
trolling herself, remained silent. 

Hans begged Endrid to drink another glass, and he refused ; but 
on both sides this was only a pretext to enable them to exchange 
glances. 

THE END, 





PONCHIELLI’S “LITUANI” AT BRESCIA. 
By Giutio A. MANZONI, 
MILAN, August 16, 1886. 

Brescia might, musically speaking, well be called the adopted 
birth-place of Ponchielli. ‘The Bresctanid have always been very fond 
of the composer of Za Gioconda, since his first triumph with the still 
living and beautiful Promessi Sposi. ‘The old city of historical fame 
has evinced a peculiar taste for Ponchielli’s works, and the revival of 
Marion Delorme—performed there last year—stands as a proof of my 
assertion. This year it was the turn of the Zifuant, very wrongly 
neglected since its first appearance ten years ago at our chief theatre 
of La Scala. This work under the title of A/dona (the heroine of the 
drama) met with real success at St. Petersburgh, although some 
people said there that Ponchielli “had signed by this work a bill which 
he had honoured with Goconda.” People have their own temper, 
after all, and there is no accounting for tastes. Milan for instance 
reverently paid its homage to the work, but without going wild over 
it as it has done in less excusable instances. J Litwant was found to 
he a capital work of musical vigour and character, but of little 
“theatrical” substance. What people mean by this I am sometimes 





at a loss to explain—perhaps drum-beating, combats, stiletti on every 
side, and two or even four deaths by poison or sword into the 
bargain. Much has been said as to the libretto being the chief fault 
of this want of “theatricalism,” and it may be so. Ghislanzoni---a 
genial and talented poet, a first-rate librettist—lost himself in a dreary 
subject adapted from a poem of Adam Mickiewicz, with a legendary 
subject. It may even be that this is a reason why northern people 


_ found, and will find, I am sure, the thread of the fiction palatable. 





Brescia-—lively, intelligent, and not northern—longed for a taste of it, 
after Milan, Cremona, Trieste, and the Russian capital, and found it 
very beautiful. ‘The music has been appreciated all through, and in 
many instances enthusiastically. The last act is perfect, it is a chef- 
a euvre by itself. Unmistakably 7 Zituani is the opera to which 
Ponchielli has most thoroughly applied all his musical genius, and 
many pages would be willingly signed by the greatest composers. 
The overture is truly classical, although Ponchielli wrote it the very 
evening preceding the first performance. There are in the prologue 
excellently written arias and duets. The first and second acts thrill 
the audience with the astonishing power of the culminating points of 
the drama. The third and last act is a triumph—not one superfluous 
note, not one hesitating moment in that flowing stream of music. I 
would willingly make the analysis of every part of the work, but for 
the limited space allowed for my enthusiasm. I can, however, fairly 
assert that Ponchielli has written what we style ua grande opera, 
with the combined melody of pure Italian flavour, and the severe 
form of the modern school, and with the original style of the author. 
Of course personal assertions never persuade the public—to that I 
do not aspire. All I wish is that your public might hear the Lituani 
some day or other as it has been performed at the Brescian theatre. 

One could never have expected it—the impresario of the Teatro 
Grande mounted the piece in a manner worthy of La Scala, from the 
scenery to the orchestra, conducted by the excellent Maestro Faccio, 
to whom the public made an ovation. The artists were very good ; 
the names of the chief interpreters are, Signora Borelli (soprano), 
and Signori Ortisi (tenor), Dufriche (baritone), and Silvestri (bass). 
They performed their parts with mind and soul. Everybody seemed 
to pay homage to poor Ponchielli. 

Our theatre Dal Verme, has opened its season, rather audaciously 
(considering the season of the year), with a suite of operas: Zone 
(Petrella), aust (Gounod), and a new work by Primo Bandini, Fausta, 
the libretto being by Parmenio Bettoli, a distinguished Italian comedy 
writer. We are always afraid of uovisstme. We muse at the name 
of the author, and tremble at the very idea of a prima rappresenta- 
zione. May Heaven watch over Signor Bandini’s destiny! All I do 
for the present is to wish success to a fellow-creature, thinking of our 
old adage, Se sono rose, fiortranno (If they are roses, they will 
blossom in due time). The new work is an opera-ballet in four acts. 








ITALIAN OPERA AT ATHENS. 


SOME time ago we announced the success of an opera by a 
young Greek composer in Italy, and at the same time ex- 
pressed some surprise that he did not produce his work in his 
own country. The wisdom of M. Samara’s choice is, however, 
more than sufficiently proved by the amusing account of an 
operatic performance at Athens, which a correspondent has 
sent us. If such things are possible in the city of Aéschylus, 
no wonder that Greek composers write their music to foreign 
words and go abroad in search of their laurels. 


“ At half-past seven I took the steam tramway from Constitu- 
tion Square, and at a quarter past eight I was at the harbour of 
Phaleros. Some loiterers were on the quay, and from it a magnificent 
spectacle presented itself. ‘The moon’s brilliant rays shone out over 
the beautiful sea, the clearness and transparency of whose waters are 
unequalled. Murmuring music was in the ripple of the glittering 
waves. ‘To the right the Castello faded away in the pale mist, while 
the coquettish little villas of Phaleros showed in a fan-shaped streak 
of shadowy whiteness against the horizon. ‘The war-ships riding at 
anchor cut crisp black outlines upon the translucent sky, and en- 
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hanced the charm of the scene. The smell of the seaweed purified 
and freshened the air, which the heat of the day had left still warm. 
The band of a Russian man-of-war had played its national air, and 
was On its way to the ship. 

“T quitted this exquisite scene with regret to enter the theatre, 
where Lucrezia Borgia was to be given by an ‘Italian Opera Com- 
pany.’ In repeating this sounding title a smile rises to my lips. 
The Italian Opera Company of the Phaleros Theatre was composed 
of Signor Landi and his wife, Signora Bottarelli ; of Signora Bottarelli 
and Signor Landi, her husband; of Signor and Signora Landi, 
husband and wife; of S-gnora and Signor Landi, wife and 
husband. It is true that to this troupe was superadded Signor 
Giommi, a basso. This army of vocalists have performed at Con- 
stantinople and at Salonica with the same success as_ here. 
Signor Landi is simultaneously the first, second, and third tenors, 
and the first and second baritones; Signor Giommi the first and 
second basses ; Signora Bottarelli the dramatic sopranos, the con- 
traltos, and the soprano leggiero ; and they form altogether the male 
and female chorus of the troupe. The following instruments 
composed the orchestra: a trombone, a saxophone, two horns, an 
ophicleide, and a big drum, to say nothing of cymbals and castanets. 
With all this excellent material you may imagine how very superior 
the performance was. The theatre was very full, and amongst the 
crowd I recognized Greek military men, the commander and staff- 
officers of the Russian flag-ship, government officials—Athenian high- 
life. I have designated as theatre the large garden well lighted by 
two electric lamps ; the stage was about 6 yards wide, and high in 
proportion ; this toy platform they said, was movable. On each side 
of it, in the narrow cornice, were the two little holes which the initiated 
call boxes. The only riches which have been expended upon these 
boxes appear in the golden colour of the back-ground ; some worn out 
velvet rags hang red in shame-faced sadness by way of hangings, 
some chairs and some dust complete the furnishings. One of these 
is the royal box, the other is reserved for court officials. The curtain 
which conceals the Italian Operatic Company from the eyes of the 
spectators is of calico, and may remind Signor Landi of his serving 
behind a counter, and bearing a pen behind his ear instead of a 
feather in his cap as he does in the part of Gennaro. It represents 
drapery held up by cords. There is a broad slit in the middle 
patched with a fragment of an ample old indigo blue dress, which had 
belonged they say to the grandmother of the actual proprietor of the 
garden. The relic is so sacred that no one likes to touch it, as 
Voltaire says. 

“When I entered the garden I had missed several acts, thanks to 
my walk on the shore by moonlight ; so that I had not the privilege 
of witnessing the scene where the cruel Don Alfonso (Signor Landi) 
forces the exquisite Gennaro (Signor Landi) to partake of the 
delicious family poison. But a condescending neighbour explained 
how Signor Landi managed the thing. Seated in his ducal chair, he 
summoned Gennaro (Signor Landi), inviting him to clink glasses 
with him. Observe that Gennaro always kept off the stage, and that 
Signor Landi addressed him behind the scenes. When it was 
Gennaro’s turn to reply, Don Alfonso pretended to have forgotten 
something, and went behind the scenes, whence he gave his answers. 
But this up and down business could not continue long; after awhile, 
finishing by a stroke of genius which Victor Hugo had never 
imagined, he exclaimed, improvising a cantabile in F major, “Thou 
wilt not appear? Thou wilt not quaff that goblet? Well, coward, 
behold, ’tis I who dare do it in thy place.” And in one draught he 
swallowed the bad wine which had been procured at the grocer’s 
round the corner. A salvo of frenzied applause greeted this bit of 
gag, and the success of the performance was assured. 

“Tn the following act, I had the extreme pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Rustighello, who was represented by a pair of 
Neapolitan open shoes, tights which had not been in the laundress’s 
hands for four years, an olive green serge dressing-gown, all com- 
pleted by an immense bristly beard, from which emerged a comical 
white head, which Buffon somehow left out in his classification. 
This interesting personage was a poor wretch who, one night twang- 
ing out a Greek barcarolle on the quay, had been seized by the 
collar by Signor Landi. ‘Give me the A!’ the director cried. The 
victim remained stupefied. ‘The A! the A!’ Signor Landi ex- 


plained in Greek. The future Rustighello opened his large jaws 








and let forth a horrible noise. ‘I engage you,’ said the impresario, 
quite radiant. I could after all only catch a glimpse of this artist, 
for all at once both the electric lamps went out, leaving the garden 
and the stage in darkness. The orchestra stopped. The con- 
tractor for the electric light was sent for, and he promised that in 
ten minutes matters would be set right again. In the meantime 
waiters brought some lanterns innocent of candles. At last candles 
were procured, some smoky lamps were put upon the stage, and 
the representation was resumed and concluded amongst the hearty 
laughter of the audience. 

“The contractor for the electric light had not appeared by the 
time everything was over. For my part, I considered myself amply 
entertained for the eighteenpenny seat on a front bench. 

“We groped our way out of the garden, and I hastened to the 
shore to compose my spirit after its extraordinary experiences. Yet 
my sleep that night was haunted by the vision of Rustighello, with 
his funny white poll and his enormous bristly beard !” 





HELVETIAN HARMONIES. 
[BY A ROVING CORRESPONDENT. | 


My first experience of Swiss music was in the end compart- 
ment of a second-class railway carriage, the musicians occupy- 
ing the next. We were proceeding up a remote valley—and 
they were doubtless bound for some village-fair—when hardly 
was the train under weigh than shriek succeeded groan and 
time eloped with tune under the ruthless hashing of this band 
of butchers, in broad straw hats bound with grass-green ribbon. 
Their compatriots surrounded them with bravos, and appar- 
ently ignored the racking their nerves must have undergone. 

I will not dwell on the torture caused by bagpipes and by 
cow-horns ; we had to pay innumerable francs for the com- 
pulsion of hearing them—there are people in the world who 
profess to admire these unearthly discords, particularly when 
the performer owns a goifre or some other national emblem ; 
I will grant them the cow-horn, perhaps, which is said to be 
melodious when distance lends enchantment, and I am 
quite ready to acknowledge its charm when just beyond 
earshot. 

In a certain large hotel, in a certain fashionable and 
healthy exdrozt, the professional music provided is occasionally 
delightful. I say professional advisedly, as I am about to 
consider the con amore efforts apart. The conductor is an 
Italian by name and nature, a fine tall man with a bushy 
black beard, who guides his orchestra from the piano ; the y 
number ten or eleven, mostly strings, The principal fault to 
be found with the selection of the music is that, like the miller 
with the donkey, it fails because it aims at pleasing everybody. 
For this hotel, to speak poetically, includes Parthians, Jews, 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia. The Jews, a/cas 
Germans, like a good piéce de résistance, such as Schumann or 
Mendelssohn; and they carry their familiarity on to the preseut 
time, which gives the English paterfamilias opportunities of 
remarking that Wagner was a fool and Liszt worse than a cat 
on the tiles. The Italians, on the other hand, cannot live an 
evening without a tune from Donizetti or some of Verdi's 
lagrime, which tries the short tempers of other intolerant 
Britons. 

On Sunday, in deference to the above-mentioned pre- 
judiced patriots, there is always a march; it is a little difficult 
to understand why a march should be religious, because it ¢s 
a march, but they ring the changes very happily on death and 
marriage, and we have weeklyalternationsof plumes and orange 
blossoms, At stated intervals there isadisplay of amateur talent, 
and once in the season a grand concert for the benefit of the 
band. I may parenthetically observe that the band is boarded 
and lodged, and that a half-franc is added to each visitor's 
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bill, whether they avail themselves of the privilege of listening 
or not. However, that is neither here nor there, and every 
large-hearted person cheerfully pays down his three francs 
for the sake of hearing the song he is heartily weary of hear- 
ing rehearsed. Some of the dénéficiatres kindly seize the 
opportunity of performing original compositions for which 
they have no other chance of procuring an audience. The 
arm-chairs in the music-room are in great request, and there 
is a kind of polite bear-fight ‘before the programme begins. 
“ A Passionate Love-Song,” by a very big man with a very 
small voice; “love you” is heard at intervals, and the 
audience appears much pleased. Then a natural genius 
comes forward in the shape of an undersized, seldom-shaved 
Italian, who hurls a romanza from Verdi at our heads, at the 
very top of the shrillest of tenors. We next have a fantasia 
su motivi ai Bellini, on the double-bass, essigucta dall autore. 
I am not a fervent lover of Bellini, but I can say with a 
clear conscience I should have liked the motivi quite as well 
without the autore’s fantasia. Now comes the great event of 
the evening—a German lady, possessed of a large person, a 
large voice, larger’ feet, and still larger self-appreciation, rises, 
and affably displays these various items in a couple of 
volkslieder. The first violin then plays a chaconne per violino 
solo, and gets so inextricably mixed in the variations, it seems 
a simple question of charity to snatch the fiddle away, and 
end our mutual agony. Next the band play a really pretty 
minuet composed by the talented conductor, which meets with 
its due reward—a hearty encore. The resident physician then 
kindly volunteers a song—he is most attractive, possessed of 
a long silky beard, and a still longer and still silkier tongue. 
He gives a song of Mendelssohn’s “with improvements” 
(some profane wag hints they are accidental), which ends the 
amateur concert. One little episode remains to be noted, and 
that goes far to redeem alike the sins of bored and borers. A 
great musician has been modestly seated in a corner all this 
time—he is merely a visitor, and though everyone knows his 
name and fame, his zvcognito is respected. As he approaches 
the conductor, and with the generosity of a true artist, praises 
all those he can, and acknowledges the free service of those he 
cannot, we feel if all else lack sense, this magnanimity should 
teach us patience. 








SHAKER MUSIC. 


That peculiar people, the Shakers, not only worship but live by 
inspiration, as they say, and try to make their humblest actions fine. 
I recently passed a couple of days with the Shakers, being received 
with honest hospitality and treated to a clear exposition of their 
views respecting land, nationalization and other matters. On arriving 
at Mount Lebanon, their headquarters, service was in progress in the 
big, plain meeting house, but strangers were not admitted, and I 
contented myself with listening to the songs that came through the 
open windows. ‘The day was warm and peaceful, the sky clear, the 
grass green and the music seemed to reflect the brightness and genial 
repose of nature. It was unlike any religious music that I ever heard 
before, for the old-fashioned psalm-tunes of the Protestant Church 
and the heavy, laboured masses of the Catholic service are alike in- 
efficient as expressions of gladness. This music had a joyful spring, a 
marked accentuation of the time, and as the verses came, strong and 
clear, from the lips of the singers, the worshippers performed their 
curious dance about the choir. There was no instrumental accom- 
paniment, and the voices surprised me by their freshness and melodic 
beauty, those of the women being clear and sweet, without shrillness, 
and the tenors and basses rich and full. There was none of that 
individual striving to be heard that mars the performance of choirs, 
for choirs do not exist in. that brotherly and sisterly union wherein 





the Shakers are combined. Each member of a choir is as good as 
any other, and a little better than the rest in his or her private 
estimation. 

The Shakers compose their songs by inspiration, as they say, and 
set them to words of their own composing. Their music is almost 
entirely vocal, although there are a few of the community who play 
cabinet organs. Farm labour and house work—that is exacted of 
each —do not impart to their fingers the pliability that is necessary 
for skilful manipulation of the keyboard, and there is not a piano in 
the entire village. Their music voices their hopes and beliefs; it 
satisfies them.—American Art Journal. 





We quote the following letter from the Morning Post :— 


S1r,—The leading article in this day’s issue of your journal on 
the praiseworthy step recently taken by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers for the common welfare induces me, as a past Master of 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians, to ask for space to bring 
before the public our unfortunately lapsed powers, which gave the 
governing body the sole right of issuing certificates, at a nominal fee 
of half a guinea per annum, to all who wished to practice the art of 
music on being found proficient. Also, my company had the regu- 
lation of all “street music,” which now a days is much abused. It 
occurs to me that a great boon would be conferred on the community 
at large if these statutes could be brought to life again.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, W. S. COLLARD. 


36, Sutherland Avenue, W., August 19. 
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SONGS. 

Love’s Pedlary ... F. M. Neale Ascherberg 
Afloat .. aes ...Michael Watson ... ae pe 
Year after Year ... a a F. H. Cowen ... a, . 
I Love Thee aes des daa oO de eas aid “ 
Liederkreis (Twelve Songs, Op. 39). 

Edited and translated by NATALIA 

MACFARREN , eee : Schumann ... Novello 

CONCERTED MUSIC. 
(INSTRUMENTAL.) 

Postlude in B flat (Original Compositions 

forthe Organ)... we John E. West Novello 

SACRED MUSIC. 
Benedicite, Omnia Opera in G... . G. R. Sinclair Novello 
CANTATAS. 

The Light of Asia. Words from the 

Poem by EDWIN ARNOLD Dudley Buck Novello 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


SUNDAY, August 29 ( Zenth Sunday after Trinity).—10 a.m.: Service 
(Walmisiey), in C ; Continuation (Smart), in F (Offertory for the Cam- 
bridge Mission to Delhi, in connection with S.P.G.); Hymn, after 3rd 
Collect, 319. 3 p.m.: Service (Tours), in F ; Anthem, “ Abide with me” 
(No. 383), S. Bennett ; Hymn, after 3rd Coilect, 154. 





Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


At the recent Terminal Examination of the Royal College of Music, 
the following pupils were awarded Council Exhibitions: Miss Fanny 
Clark, West Kensington, Miss F. A. Hoskins, North Kensington, Miss 











Ada H. Green, Miss Margaret H. Moore, and Mr. F, A Sewell. 
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“Dorothy,” which is to be produced at the Gaiety Theatre about the 
middle of September, is said to contain some pretty music. The cast will 
include the Misses Marion Hood, Florence Dysart, and Edith Lambert, 
as well as Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, G. W. Appleby, and Arthur 
Williams. 

Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves has been re-engaged to play Arthur, in 
Messrs. Van Biene and Lingard’s Fa/ka company. 

Mr. Sinclair Dunn, the Scotch tenor, has been engaged for the prin- 
cipal part in Herr G. Liebich and Mr. Oswald Brand’s new comic opera, 
The Fairy Ring, to be produced at the Grand Theatre, Islington, about 
the beginning of October. 

Mr. Thorpe Pede is just recovering from a serious attack of congestion 
of the lungs. By the advice of his physician he cannot however resume 
his teaching until October 4. 

The magnificent Empire Theatre re-opened on Saturday, but the 
entertainment provided gave no promise of a prolonged success. It 
commenced with a concert, of which the fine band of about fifty per- 
formers, conducted by Mr. Ch. Dubois, was the principal feature. The 
“ Ballet des Dentelles ” next followed, and later on the Moorish divertisse- 
ment, both recently produced at the same house in the “ Palace of Pearl,” 


Madlles. Pertoldi and Luna again displaying their terpsichorean abilities. 


Of the comic opera, ‘A Maiden Wife,” adapted from Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau, the less said the better, signs being frequent of hurried 
preparation, defective stage management, and incompetence of the prima 
donna. The rendering of Adolphe Adam’s music by the orchestra, and 
the singing of Mr. Walsham and Mr. H. M. Imans were favourable in- 
cidents, but failed to secure the success of the work. 


_ The first classical night of the Promenade Concerts was well attended ; 
this was all the more satisfactory when we consider that the programme 


by Miss Josephine Lawrence ; and Dvorak’s Symphony in D. Madame 
Enriquez and Mr. Barton McGuckin contributed the voral portion, the 
latter in the “ Preislied,” from Dée Meistersinger, being especially suc- 
cessful. The second part was as usual miscellaneous, and served to in- 
troduce Miss M. Lucille Saunders, an American vocalist, who displayed 
a well-trained voice in Donizetti’s ‘‘O mio Fernando ;” as her organ is not 
a powerful one, she would be heard to more advantage in a smaller room. 

M. Messenger’s new comic opera, /a Bearnaise, will be produced at 
the Princes Theatre about September 22. Miss Florence St. John will 
take the first part, the second being in the hands of Miss Marie Tempest, 
while the hero will most likely be played by Mr. G. H. Snazelle. Messrs, 
Dallas, Sonnen, and Harcourt will also be included in the cast. 

A new comic opera, Zhe Bridal Trap, adapted by Mr. Sydney 
Rosenfeld from Le Serment d’ Amour, will probably be put on at a 
London theatre before long. This opera has been played recently in New 
York with some success. 


Mr. Charles Du Val has secured the concert-room at Princes’ Hall for 
a further term, and concluded an extension of engagement with the Count, 
Countess, and Baron Magri. Mr. Du Val intends inviting the leading 
singers and other members of the musical world to a special masinée, at 
the Princes’ Hall, to hear the Lilliputians and the Circassians. 


PROVINCIAL 


Mr. Hutchison’s comic opera Glamour will, as has already been 
announced, be produced at Edinburgh on the 30th. The story deals with 
a double intrigue, on the one side between the young Princesses Cyathia 
and Irene and their lovers Fabian and Hugo, and on the other by Prince 
Glamour, who rejects the princesses for the sake of the shepherdess 
Daphne, The King and Queen, father and mother of the princesses, 
and some Court officials have comic parts. 


LEEDS.—The programme of the fifth Leeds Triennial Musical Festival, 
to be held in the Town Hall, is as follows, subject to revision : Wednes- 
day, October 13, Morning: /srael in Egypt; Evening: The Story of 
Sayid, written for the occasion and conducted by A. C. Mackenzie. “The 
second part miscellaneous, Thursday, October 14. Morning: Bach's 
Mass in B minor; Evening: Ballad for chorus and orchestra, 7he 
Revenge, conducted on this, its first performance, by the composer, C. V. 
Stanford, Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, and Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Nacht. Friday, October 15, Morning: Oratorio, Saint Ludmila, by 
Dvorak, written for the festival and conducted by the composer; 
Evening: Miscellaneous concert, the second part opening with a Concert 
Overture in E minor, written for the festival by F. R. Hattersley. Satur- 
day, October 16, Morning: Cantata, Zhe Golden Legend, written for this 
festival by Sullivan, and Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paw; Evening, an extra 
concert, :/ijah. The principal vocalists engaged are Madame Albani, 
Miss Annie Williams, Madame Patey, Miss Damian, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Iver M’Kay, M1. Santley, 
Mr. Brereton, Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Frederic King. Organist, Dr. 
Spark. Chorus-Master, Mr. Alfred Broughton. Chorus Accompanist, 
Mr. S, Liddle, Sir Arthur Sullivan is to conduct. 





| 








LIVERPOOL.—A magnificent audience assembled on Monday afternoon 
in the large concert hall at the Liverpool International F-xhibition to wel- 
come the choirs who had entered for the choral competition, and to 
listen to their singing. It is calculated that close upon 100,000 persons 
visited the exhibition during the course of the day. Although the prize 
offered for competition was a substantial one, being £100, only five choirs 
throughout the kingdom could be induced to compete. The principal 
reason of this was the difficult nature of the anthem chosen as the test 
piece. A considerable number of choirs had written for particulars of the 
competition, whenthe announcement was made thatit was to take place, but 
declined to compete when they learnt that the test piece was Bach’s “ Be 
not afraid.” It isa motett for double chorus, massive in structure, and 
extremely difficult to sing. The time allowed for the choirs to work up 
the anthem was comparatively brief, for in addition a second piece had 
also to be prepared. The competing choirs were the Nottingham 
Philharmonic Choir, their old friend and rival, the Burslem Tonic Sol-Fa 
Choir, the Liverpool Cambrian Choral Society, which has a wide reputa- 
tion, the Manchester Philharmonic Choral Society, and the Liverpool 
Caledonian Choral Union The judges were Mr. Henry Leslie, Dr. J. 
Parry, and Mr. Walter Burnett. The room in which the competition 
took place is of an extraordinary shape, being not unlike a gigantic pair 
of compasses. The roof is of canvas, or some such material, and has a 
remarkable appearance. The arrangements for the competition were not 
as satisfactory as they might have been, nor was the working staff 
altogether sufficient to cope with the immense crowd which assembled to 
listen to the singing. The early part of the contest’was announced to 
begin at two o’clock prompt, but it was a quarter past before the first of 
the choirs took its place on the orchestra. This was the Liverpool 
Cambrian Choral Society. The conductor was Mr. William Parry, and 
the choir numbered 225 members. It is only fair to this choir to say 


contained such works as Wagner’s Overture to Zhe Flying Dutchman ; | that it sang under serious disadvantages, amidst the unchecked crying of 


Beethoven’s Concerto in G major, the pianoforte part fairly well played | t sing : t 7 : 
seg P P , rhe and the inharmonious shriekings of locomotive engines. The other choirs 


children in arms, the banging of a gong at the adjacent Indian village, 


were, though in a less degree, subject to the same annoyances. The body 
of voices was good in volume, but not so well balanced as it might have 
been. The heavy passages were taken with spirit, but the lighter parts 
lacked delicacy, and it soon became manifest the choir stood little chance 
of carrying off the prize. This is the more remarkable, as it is under- 
stood that the choir had sung the test piece at a previous contest. For 
the second piece they sang, ‘‘ When winds breathe soft,” tolerably well. 
The second choir to come on to the orchestra was the Burslem Tonic 
Sol-Fa Choir, who received a very hearty greeting, the audience cheering 
again and again. They sang the test piece with remarkable precision and 
accuracy. The parts were well balanced, and the voices of the bright 
young trebles rang out clearly and distinctly. This portion of the choir 
was, however, rather thin, and the performance on the whole was lacking 


| in volume and colouring. Still, they acquitted themselves wonderfully 


well, and an impression prevailed amongst the audience that they wouid 
carry off the prize. They gave as their second piece, “In this Hour of 
Softened Splendour.” They sang the test piece in ten minutes, and 
finished in perfect pitch. The Cambrian Choir was half a tone flat, and 
took ten minutes and a half in singing it. The Manchester Philharmonic 
Choir, though it sang better than the Cambrian Choir, did not maintain 
its reputation It occupied eleven minutes in singing the test piece, and 
finished a little flat. Their second piece was Calcott’s “O Snatch me 
back.” The Liverpool Caledonian Choral Union declined to take part in 
the contest on the ground that the Cambrian Choir had on a former 
occasion sung the test piece. Consequently the Nottingham Choir had 
to sing next. The Nottingham singers, conducted by Mr. Ward, sang 
Bach’s motett, “ Be not afraid,” with great spirit and accuracy. but the 
best feature of their performance was the amount of feeling they put 
into it. The “Slumber Song,” the selected piece, went even better. 
They sang Bach’s motett in ten minutes and a half, and though 
in the fugue they displayed a slight leaning to sharpness, they finished 
in perfect pitch, The Burslem Choir was requested not to sing 
more than the first part of their selected piece, as they had made the 
maximum number of points. The Nottingham Choir was also requested 
for a similar reason not to sing more than the first part, but did not hear 
the call of the judge. After a very short delay, the result of the com- 
petition was annonnced from the orchestra. The judges stated that the 
maximum number of marks which could be made by the choirs was 105, 
and the order of merit was as follows :—Nottingham Choir, full marks for 
both pieces Burslem Choir, test piece 98 marks, selected piece 105. 
Manchester Choir, test piece 54 marks, selected piece 78 marks. 
Liverpool Cambrian Choir, test piece 84 marks, selected piece 88 marks. 
It was further announced that in consequence of the very great excellence 
of the rendering of Bach’s motett by the Nottingham Choir, the judges 
and committee had decided to award them, in addition to the prize, a 
special commendation. A protest was lodged agains‘ the choir by the 
Burslem Choir, on the ground that there was one professional singer in 
the choir, but it was found to be a mistake. and this protest was with- 
drawn. In the evening the Nottingham Choir sang “ Judge me, O God,” 
by Mendelssohn, to a crowded audience. The performance was encored, 
and at the close the choir left the orchestra to the stiains of “See the 
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Conquering Hero Comes,” Mr. Ward, the conductor, receiving a special 
ovation.—The second of the series of choral competitions was held on 
Tuesday. The prize offered was £50, and the following choirs entered :— 
The Philharmonic Society, Wrexham, conductor, the Rev. C. Hylton 
Stewart, M.A., 100 members ; the Vale of Clwyd Representative Choir, 
Denbigh and Ruthin, conductor, Mr. Felix C. Watkins, 80 members ; 
Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society, conductor, Mr. John North, 82 
members ; the Oswestry Excelsior, Musical Society, conductor, Mr. H. M. 
Hughes, 95 members ; the Nottingham Part Song Choir, conductor, Mr. 
Charles Hickling, 70 members ; the Hanley Glee and Madrigal Society, 
conductor Mr. James Gardner, 88 members. Each choir that entered 
had to sing as a test piece, “ The Lord be a Lamp,” by Sir Julius Benedict, 
and also a piece of their own selection. Generally speaking the singing was 
admirable. The tone of the Wrexham choir was their leading feature. 
The Vale of Clwyd singers were rather harsh in the opening of the test 
piece, but the Huddersfield choir sang magnificently alike in tone and 
precision. The balance of parts could not have been surpassed, and at the 
conclusion of their piecesit was evident that they would be either the winners 
of the prize or would come very near to that position. The Oswestry 
choir acquitted themselves very creditably. The next on the orchestra 
was the Nottingham choir ; and coming from the town to which the prize 
of the previous day had gone, they met with a very cordial reception. 
Their singing was creditable in many respects, but it lacked precision in 
some parts ; and the selected piece was taken too slowly. The Hanley 
choir sang splendidly, and many thought that they would get the prize. 
At the close of the contest the judges announced their decision from the 
orchestra. The maximum number of marks which could be obtained 
for each piece was 224. The Wrexham choir obtained 188 ; the Vale of 
Clwyd, 200; Huddersfield, 221 ; O_westry, 170; Nottingham, 148 ; and 
Hanley, 214.—The third and last of the choral competitions took place 
on Wednesday, the value of the prize being £40. Six choirs (male voices) 
entered, but only three competed ; the Cynon Glee Society, Wrexham, 
and the Rhondda Male Voice Glee Society, and Wrexham Phiiharmonic 
withdrawing without assigning any reason. The three competing choirs 
were the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society, Werneth Gentlemen’s 
Vocal Society, and Preston Orpheonic Choir. The piece chosen for all 
competitors was Dr. Hiles’s “‘ Hushed in death,” and each society selected 
as fancy dictated a second piece. Huddersfield, amid loud cheering, were 
declared the winners of the prize, securing 104 marks for the test piece, 
and 105 for their own selection, total 209, out of a possible 210. Werneth 
followed in the second place, Preston being third, Great interest was 
centred in the competitions, and there was a large attendance. 


FOREIGN. 


PaRIs, August 22.—The two brothers De Reszké are to reappear at 
the Opéra in Le Prophéte about the middle of next month; they 
are at present visiting their sister, at one time also a favourite singer, and 
now married to a Polish landed proprietor of great wealth.—Last week 
the black prince of Senegal was féted at the Opéra; shortly it is to be 
the turn of a scientific man, M. Chevreuil, whose centenary is to be more 
or less appropriately celebrated here.—M. Delibes, in retirement at 
Saint Gervais, has composed the first act of Kasséa, which is destined for 
the Opéra Comique.—M. Hervé, on being accused of naturalizing himself 
in England, writes humorously to the papers repudiating the idea that 
he has ceased to be a Frenchman, or even a Parisian, and he refers to some 
of his recent operatic triumphs, of a distinctly French tone, which 
bear out his claim But in his postscript he states that the purchase of a 
small property in Folkestone has obliged him to go through the formality 
of naturalization in order to avoid the possibility of expulsion in the case 
of war, which Heaven forefend! The merry composer confesses to a 
liking for English manners and customs. —In spite of the detailed reports, 
Madlle. Nilsson is not yet married, but is still awaiting the papal dispen- 
sation.—The seaside and other watering-places are rejoicing in some 
excellent operatic and concert-hall performances. At the Casino of 
Boulogne no less than twenty-five works, musical and dramatic, have 
been given; a very good interpretation of Gounod’s Faust was one of the 
recent successes. At Dieppe, Maurel took part in La favorita, Carmen, 
and La Dame Blanche have also been performed. At Nimes, Aigo/etto 
and /Africaine were given. Amongst the numerous good orchestral con- 
certs, those at Lille, Maisons Lafitte, Le Mans, Darnétal, and Evain-les- 
Bains have been noticeable. At the latter place, M. Thaon s Concerto for 
clarinet and orchestra, bristling with difficulties for the solo instrument 
but throughout pleasing and musicianly, obtained considerable success. 

_ NEW YorK, August 14.—-Mr. Neuendorff finds that the composer’s 
nights continue to attract the public. One concert has been devoted to 
Meyerbeer, another to Suppé, and a third, eliciting great enthusiasm, to 
Mendelssohn.— Gilmore's Band at Manhattan Beach is a popular institu- 
tion, and several of its members prove themselves expert soloists. A 
trio of the young Apollo Club took part in one of these concerts lately; 
the whole society is engaged to sing three nights weekly at St. George, 
Staten Island, where Mr. Cappa is directing excellent concerts. The 
American Opera Company’s chorus are to perform there on the 25th, 





26th, and 27th, in a special festival of choral works, Composer's nights 
are also in favour on Staten Island. At Mr. Theodore Thomas’s Chicago 
concerts and at other places, “request” nights are established.—Liszt’s 
‘Hungarian Mass,” for male voices, was sung at St James’s Church 
in Boston, on August 1, under the direction of Dr. Bullard. 

In commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of Frederick the 
Great’s death, the Emperor of Germany has ordered the publication of 
Frederick’s complete musical works, hitherto unpublished, in three 
volumes, comprising twenty-five sonatas and four concertos, written for 
the flute. 

Among recent deaths are the following: At Rennes, Madame 
Comettant, teacher of the piano, and mother of the critic, aged 88.— 
At Nantes, Félix-André Ponchard, singer and professor, aged 93.—At 
Steglitz, August Eduard Grell, director of the singing school, aged 86. 

The new conductor at the Communal Theatre of Bologna is Signor 
Mascherone, who has won a high position amongst operatic conductors 
by his conscientious and sympathetic interpretation of modern works. 
The success of Lohengrin, in Italy, is mainly due to him. He takes the 
place of Signor Mancinelli, who made himself known in London as a 
conductor and composer, by his concert last June at the Princes’ Hall. 

A Venetian composer, Angelo Tessaro, has a new opera ready for La 
Scala, or a Venetian theatre, on the subject of John Huss. Caccia’s G/i 
Elvezzé will be produced at the Politeama at Trieste. 

A choral and instrumental society of Milan is preparing for per- 
formance a work in one act, entitled // Canto del Mare, which Alfredo 
Donizetti, the nephew of the well-known composer, has set to music. 

It has been decided to prepare Die Meistersinger for next year’s 
festival at Bayreuth. 

Friedrich Bodenstedt, the Mirza Shaffy whose words Rubinstein and 
other masters have set to music, has written a poem in honour of 
Franz Liszt. 

The remains of Liszt will probably be conveyed to Budapest, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Princess Wittgenstein, whom Liszt, by a 
will made in 1861, after otherwise disposing of his MSS., has made 
residuary legatce and executrix. Proposals will be made in both houses 
of the Hungarian Parliament that the Government should bear the 
expense of the removal of the body to Hungary. It may be that the 
princess and the Hungarian patriots will not insist upon the point, and in 
that case Liszt’s own ideas on the subject will be adhered to ; for it is 
well known that he strongly expressed his disapproval of the recent 
removal of the remains of Beethoven and Schubert to the new cemetery 
at Vienna. 

Some new operas are in course of composition. Herr Polack-Daniels, 
of Dresden, has promised one for production in Rotterdam, called King 
Wenceslaus —The Hof Capellmeister, Langer, of Mannheim, is com- 
pleting his opera Vuril/o.—-Perfall’s Junker Heinz is to be performed for 
the first time in Berlin. 

The first of the concerts of the Berlin Philharmonic Society, conducted 
by Joachim, is fixed for October 15. Among the artists who will take 
part are several who are English, or who are chiefly connected with 
music in England, viz, Madame Norman-Neruda, M. de Pachmann, 
Fraulein Janotha, Miss Liza Lehmann, &c. For Professor Klindworth’s 
concerts the following artists are engaged: MM. Eugéne D’Albert, 
Francis Planté, Mr. Santley, MM. Blauwaert and Van Deyk, from 
Brussels ; Frau Rosa Papier, &c. 

The Dresden Conservatoire gives the fullowing particulars of last 
year’s course of study. Out of 790 pupils, 518 were from Saxony, 126 
trom other paits of Germany, 41 from England, 30 from Austria and 
Hungary, 27 from Russia, 16 from America, 14 from Switzerland, 4 from 
Sweden and Norway, 3 from Holland, 3 from India, 2 from Roumania, 
2 from France, and 1 each from Italy, Portugal, Turkey, and Australia. 
There have been y “ practice evenings” by pupils in the presence of the 
directors, masters, and pupils, 12 recitals before invited audiences, 3 
operatic and 3 dramatic representations in the t!:atre of the establish- 
ment. There were 15 examination performances, and four extra con- 
certs. Thirty-nine pupils (18 male and 21 female) received certificates of 
competency, and five were awarded scholarships, 

The Cologne Conservatoire has entered upon a new lease of life under 
Professor Willner. The number of pupils has been 292 for the past year, 
and they hailed from different parts of the world in the following propor- 
tions :—Rhenish-Prussia and Westphalia, 241; the rest of Germany, 23 ; 
America, 9 ; Holland, 6 ; England, 4 ; India, 3 ; France, 2 ; and one each 
from Belgium, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Luxemburg. The list of 
teachers numbers 29 gentlemen besides the director, and one lady pro- 
fessor, who teaches the harp. 

A conservatoire is to be opened on October 1, at. Brunswick, with 
Herr Moritz Diesterweg at its head. 

The Raff Conservatoire at Frankfort-on-the-Maine had a total of 144 
pupils during the past year. Besides the six public rehearsals a dramatic 
performance was given. 
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Adolf Miiller, who recently died at Vienna. was probably the most 
prolific composer the world has ever seen, and during the 85 years of his 
life he is said to have written no less than 4,773 musical works of all 
sorts. In five years. from 1828, he wrote for the Theater an der Wien 
60 short operas, vaudevilles, or parodies. 
was Schmid. and he was born October 7, 1802, at Tolna in Hungary. 


The musicsellers in St. 


remittance of the import tax on music. 


From the blossoms of the dull season we may cull two sonnets, 
one written by M. L. Raymond Bouyer, and celebrating the memory of 
Liszt, the other anonymous, and addressed to Madame Marie Roze, and 
both published in the current number of Le Ménestrel :-— 


A LA MEMOIRE DE FRANZ LISZT. 


Heureux trois fois ceux qui, tressaillant pour un réve, 
Voient germer sous leur front ot l’univers tiendrait, 
Gigantesque lotus d’une auguste forét, 

Le chef-d’ceuvre immortel éclos dans l’heure bréve ! 


Du sein des passions, des flots rongeant la gréve, 
Sereine, la Beauté hors de l’ombre apparait : 
Comme Adam réveillé vit le sourire d’Eve, 

Leurs yeux en s’entr’ouvant savourent son attrait. 


Liszt, parmi ces songeurs épris des grands andantes, 
Plus vivant que jamais ton nom brille et tu chantes, 
Et nous osons pleurer lorsque meurent des dieux ! 


Mais les pleurs sont pour nous, pour notre aube ravie, 
Nous que vous laissez seuls, Virgiles radieux, 
Au fond des sentiers noirs du siécle et de la vie. 


Aout, 1886. L.-RAYMOND BOUYER. 


A MARIE ROZE 


Quand vous chantez, madame, on accourt, on s’empresse, 
Fit-ce méme a l’église, on vous aime, on vous suit ; 
Vous forcez le sceptique a se rendre 4 la messe ; 

A défaut de la foi, le charme I’y conduit. 


C’est que dans toute artiste il est une prétresse 

Qui nous raméne & Dieu sans réclame et sans bruit : 
I] sufftt qu’a l’autel un jour elle paraisse, 

Pour qu’un rayon d’en haut éclaire notre nuit. 


Vous avez tout pour vous : Ja beauté qui rayonne, 

Le talent qui s’impose, et la voix qui résonne, 

Grave, pure et vibrante ainsi qu’un timbre d’or. 

Et tandis qu’au saint lieu, suivant la régle austére, 

Nos bouches et nos mains s’indignent de se taire, 

Au ciel on applaudit et l’on écoute encor... 
Vichy, 8 Aott, 1886. 
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Unner the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
4 GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 


ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 


Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—“‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
thenb much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existeree.” 

VN. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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colleagues in Moscow in petitioning the Russian Government for a | 
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road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley | 
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SON & CLEAVER have aworld- 
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vorrei HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address : “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 


Princess of Germany. 








BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 





‘a PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calcula‘ed 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custcdy of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills sf Exchz.nge, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, jost free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'S, Manager. 





RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TW‘) GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
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SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
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MOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on :ppiication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROVT, Manager. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. an upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLiEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


‘JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE,- AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


‘Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard. ’"—Punch, Octol 
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DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Caan. and all who are desirous of improving and lavigosetiog, their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years, Testimonials from Patti, 
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United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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